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talk, the other losing itself for a time in the under-
ground of sub-consciousness until it rejoins the
main stream of conversation and gives it a new
direction. One of the interlocutors may make a
remark which the other, intent on his own process
of thought, may appear not even to hear or may
seem to ignore, only to return to it later with a
sudden riposte. The process is not logic nor is the
result art ; but it is in such unstudied self-ex-
pression that you find the man.

I reproduce some of the conversations with as
little comment as may be, leaving the reader, if
he be so minded, to discover the train of association
of ideas for himself.

LORD MORLEY : I -was intrigued by your
reference to Burke's saying about the trivial things
such as " a face at an inn " which " change the
face of history." I've been hunting for the locus in
quo. Here it is in the Letters on a Regicide Peace.
Was he referring to Peter the Great ? But what a
mind was Burke's ! Macaulay was right, the
greatest mind since Milton. ... I don't like the
Belgians. I don't know what Wellington thought
of them. They were at Waterloo.

J. H. M. : Yes, but not longer than they could
help.

LORD MORLEY : Ah ! I never tire of reading of
Waterloo.

J. H. M.: Then you remember Stendhal's
description in the Chartreuse de Parme ?

LORD MORLEY : No, I must look it up. You
have quoted in your article Kenan's prologue to
his Souvenirs de mon enfance. It's one of the finest
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